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ABSTRACT 



AIR SUPPLY OPERATIONS IN THE CHINA-BURMA-INDIA THEATER 
BETWEEN 1942 AND 1945 by Maj Adrian R. Byers, USAF, 154 pages. 

The USAAF responded to the requirement to keep China engaged against Japan by 
conducting two distinct air supply operations, a tactical air supply mission to Burma and 
a strategic air supply effort over the Himalayas to China. The tactical air supply effort to 
Burma supported offensive combat operations and the construction of the Ledo Road, 
while the Hump airlift directly contributed to the American strategic objective. Despite 
Stilwell’s stubborn commitment to the Ledo Road as the main effort to supply the 
Chinese and to the necessary use of tactical air supply to support this and other ground 
operations in Burma, the key contribution to the success of keeping China in the war 
against Japan was ultimately the strategic air supply missions over the Hump. This thesis 
reviews how the operational airlift efforts within the CBI supported both efforts and 
examines the challenges, processes, and development of air supply. The fundamental 
question associated with this effort concerns how the USAAF responded to seemingly 
competing air supply requirements in the CBI Theater in order to keep China in the war 
against Japan. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

Background 

The United States Army Air Force (USAAF) entered World War II confident in 
its ability to conduct strategic bombing and dispatch enemy pursuit aircraft. Regrettably, 
it had to learn from its own mistakes that it was not prepared to handle the requirement of 
air supply. However, such a critical mission became the single most important operation 
in a small theater of war in the Far East called the China-Burma- India Theater (CBI). 
With little to no doctrine, hundreds of aircrews participated in a great effort to resupply 
an entire nation and a geographically separated air force by air alone. The task was 
monumental and required leadership, innovation, and perseverance. Achieving success 
meant taking on the impossible and beating the odds. The impressive air operations in the 
CBI over 60 years ago form the nucleus of the United States Air Force’s present day Air 
Mobility Command (AMC). The men and women that made up the air supply effort in 
the CBI during World War II faced many challenges and overcame them through will 
power and ingenuity. They accomplished this despite the lack of understanding of air 
supply doctrine among the senior leadership of the day and forged the new concepts of 
air supply ever-present today. 

The concept of air supply was not new. In World War I, a minor air supply 

operation took place to resupply the American “Fost Battalion,” using bombers to airdrop 

supplies to the troops below. Though the mission of 1918 met with little success, it 

planted a seed that air power could be used to support fielded land forces materially, not 

just as an offensive weapon on the battlefield. Unfortunately, the military planners during 
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the interwar period envisioned a different role for air supply and placed greater emphasis 
on the procurement of strategic bombers and fighters. The theorists of the day, Douhet, 
Mitchell, and Trenchard, were great thinkers on the strategic effects possible from 
bombers but gave little attention to the concept of air supply. 

Today, AMC is the premier airlift force in the world and delivers on average of 
nearly 40 million-ton-miles per day to the far reaches of the globe. 1 It conducts 
humanitarian airlift missions, airdrops of troops and supplies, and provides the global 
reach of the air force with the ability to conduct long-range strike missions by providing 
aerial-refueling support. The USAAF’s experiences in the CBI gave rise to the theory and 
doctrine of air mobility and, subsequently, as an independent air force, the USAF applied 
what it had learned to the Berlin Airlift, the Korean Conflict, the Vietnam War, Operation 
Nickel Grass, Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm, and Operations Iraqi Freedom 
and Enduring Freedom. The CBI provided the foundation from which the USAF could 
develop both strategic and tactical airlift. 

Well before America’s entrance into the Second World War, the USAAF had 
developed into the strategic air arm of the United States. Its doctrine was untested and 
placed considerable emphasis on long-range strategic bombing. When it became apparent 
the United States would become an active participant in the war, the USAAF’s Air Staff 
planners failed to recognize the need for adequate air transport operations. The hasty 
creation of Ferry Command focused solely on the delivery of aircraft purchased under 



'Department of Defense, Mobility Capabilities and Requirements Study 2016: 
Executive Summary (Washington, DC: Department of Defense, 2009), 4. 
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lend-lease to America’s allies. The concept of air supply and sustaining ground and air 
forces for significant periods had not yet been considered. 

However, the activation of the Ferry Command represented an acceptance by the 
Air Staff that USAAF needed to distribute resources around the world as America’s allies 
requested more aid. This meant increasing the responsibility of the Ferry Command and 
seeking outside assistance from civilian airline operations and their executives, who had 
already pioneered air travel across the oceans and the continental United States. The 
USAAF, under the increase pressure of global warfare, absorbed the services of the 
commercial airlines and drew on their expertise in the delivery of passengers and 
materials to all American theaters of war. 

The Theaters of War and Allied Policy 

The War Department divided the war into four distinct theaters: the European, the 
Pacific, the Mediterranean and Middle East, and the CBI. Each theater represented 
distinct challenges. The European theater was the whole of the continent of Europe, and 
the Allies used the British Isles to prepare and launch the offensives to free countries 
occupied by Nazi Germany. The Pacific Theater was more complex. An Allied victory 
over Japan required attacking the Japanese home islands from distant bases. The vastness 
of the Pacific Ocean and the lack of basing options prevented an easy solution. The 
remaining theaters, the Middle East and Mediterranean Theaters and the CBI, became 
theaters that supported the progress for the larger European and Pacific theaters. Of these 
areas of operation, each under a unique command structure, the European Theater 

2 Wesley Craven and James Cate, Services around the World, The Army Air 
Forces in World War II 7 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958), 15-19. 
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received a higher priority and the greatest amount of attention from the United States, the 
British, and the Soviets. 

The Administration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt did not make this decision 
in the absence of good public policy. American national interests were closely tied to that 
of their European allies. With the United States having a population based largely on 
European ancestry and commerce tied to the economic strength of the continent, the 
action to make Europe a priority over the Pacific made good political sense. However, the 
American public, witnessing the events on 7 December 1941, wanted vengeance for the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Although the Roosevelt Administration would enter World War 
II placing the weight of effort in the European Theater, it needed to prove to its allies in 
the lesser theaters — and to the American public — that it remained committed to defeating 
Japan. This effort meant providing substantial lend-lease aid not only to Britain and the 
Soviet Union but to China as well. 

The Americans were taking a monumental chance in supporting China. China and 
Japan were already at war fighting the second Sino- Japanese War, during which Japan 
invaded and occupied large portions of mainland. The two nations had been fighting off 
and on since 1937. Moreover, China was in the midst of its own great internal struggle 
between the Kuomintang (KMT), led by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP), led by Mao Tse Tung. The KMT and CCP were at 
odds over their ideologies, but with the start of World War II, they would put their 
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differences aside, sign a truce with one another, and join the side of the Allies in the war 
against Japan. 3 

The United States saw great strategic value in having China as an ally against 
Japan. With the Europe-first strategy and with American forces fighting desperate battles 
in the Philippines and on Wake Island in early 1942, the necessary combat power was not 
available to take the fight to the Japanese. The Americans needed the Chinese to provide 
the necessary pressure against the Imperial Japanese Army for as long as possible, until 
the United States could establish a positive footing in the Pacific and pursue a strategy 
that would ultimately defeat Japan. Furthermore, China represented basing options for 
long-range bombers that would be able to conduct attacks against the Japanese home 
islands. This plan became known as the “China Policy” and drove the American strategic 
decisions that would shape the CBI. 4 

Strategic Decisions and the Importance of Burma 

While the Americans struggled with the situation in the Philippines during the 
outbreak of the war, the other Allies, specifically the British, faced daunting challenges of 
their own in the Far East. Japan dealt Britain a crushing defeat in Singapore and set out to 
launch its next effort against Burma. To the Japanese, the capture of Burma was a 



Barbara Tuchman, Stilwell and the American Experience in China, 1911-1945 
(New York: Grove Press, 1971), 2. 

4 Wesley Craven and James Cate, The Pacific: Guadalcanal to Saipan August 
1942 to July 1944, The Army Air Forces in World War II 4 (Chicago, IF: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956), 405. 
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